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ITALIAN IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES. 

AS Americans we have only a platonic interest in the amount 
of emigration from Italy, the causes which produce it and 
the real or probable effects on the prosperity of that country. 
But we are, or should be, deeply concerned in the amount of 
this immigration when it is directed to our own shores, in the 
character of the immigrants and in their capacity of becoming 
useful inhabitants. It is difficult, however, entirely to separate 
the two classes of questions, and the few observations I have to 
offer must in a measure include both. 1 

The Italian official statistics are admittedly inaccurate. Under 
the old laws there was no method of ascertaining the number 
of persons who left Italy either by sea or by the land frontier. 
The only way of roughly estimating the emigration is from the 
number of passports and the certificates of no impediment {nulla 
osta) issued by the communal authorities. The number of pass- 

1 My authorities are as follows : 

1. Annuario Statistico Italiano, Anno 1886 (Roma, 1887). 

2. Statistica dell' Emigrazione Italiana, 1887 (Roma, 1888). 

3. Emigrazione Italiana all' estero awenuta nell' anno 1888, confrontata con 
quella del 1887. (Extract from the Italian Official Gazette of March I, 1889; No. 64.) 
Statistical department of the ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 

4. Appunti di Statistica comparata dell' Emigrazione dall' Europa e dell' Immi- 
grazione in America e in Australia. (Taken from the Bulletin de l'lnstitut inter- 
national de statistique, t. iii, 1888; Rome, 1888.) 

5. Luigi Bodio: Sulla condizione dell' Emigrazione Italiana. (Proceedings of 
the Academy Dei Lincei, Nov. 18, 1888.) 

6. Legge sull' Emigrazione di 30 dicembre 1888. 

7. A. Brunialti : L'Esodo degli Italiani e la legge sull' Emigrazione (Nuova Anto- 
logia, vol. xvi, ser. 3). 

8. Francesco S. Nitti: L' Emigrazione Italiana e i suoi avversari (Turin, 1888). 

9. Gio : Batt : Scalabrini (Vescovo di Piacenza) : II disegno di legge sulla Emigra- 
zione Italiana (Piacenza, 1888). 

10. Emigration and Immigration : Reports of the Consular Officers of the United 
States (Washington, 1887). 

The figures in the tables are all taken from the official' documents. Five lire 
are represented by one dollar. 
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ports is an insufficient guide, because an indeterminate number 
of persons go abroad without passports, either as travellers or 
in order to escape military service or arrest. Passports are of 
two kinds, given according to the condition of the persons ask" 
ing for them : the poorer classes, from whom most of the emi- 
grants come, pay a passport tax of only 2.40 lire, while on others 
a tax of 12.50 lire is imposed. The majority of the passports 
issued at the lower rate can be properly considered as given 
to intending emigrants, and this is therefore the statistical basis. 
Italian emigration must be divided into two kinds : temporary 
and permanent. The former consists of the masons, smiths, 
navvies and day-laborers of all kinds, who leave Italy every spring 
to seek work on the railways, canals and public works in other 
countries, as well as in the large (especially the seaport) towns, 
such as Marseilles, where they receive employment as steve- 
dores and porters. They generally return in the autumn with 
what they have earned in the summer, though sometimes they 
remain away more than a year. Their number has varied in 
the neighborhood of 100,000 yearly for some years past : in 
1887 it had gone down to 88,000; in 1888 it had increased again 
to over 95,000. Permanent emigration consists of those who 
leave Italy without any immediate intention to return : it is 
doubtful if more than a very few have ever given up the hope 
of returning at some period, after they have amassed abroad 
a sum sufficient to make the remainder of their life easier. 
This class of emigrants — and all who cross the sea are consid- 
ered permanent emigrants — has increased with great rapidity 
during the last ten years. In 1878 there were about 20,000; 
in 1886 about 85,000; in 1887 they had increased to 128,000; 
and in 1888 to over 195,000. Many of the so-called temporary 
emigrants become permanent by embarking for America from 
Marseilles or some other French port. The statistics of Italy 
therefore differ from those of the countries to which the emi- 
grants go. In 1 887, for instance, according to the Italian pass- 
port declarations, the emigrants for America were : To the 
United States 37,221; to Canada 1632; to the Argentine 
52,383; to Uruguay 1295 ; to Brazil 31,445, — in all 122,681, — 
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whereas, according to the statistics of the countries of their 
immigration, there arrived in the United States 46,256 ; in the 
Argentine 67,139; in Brazil 40,153, — in those countries alone 
153,548, without counting those arriving in the other states 
from which we have not sufficiently recent statistics. There is 
no need, however, to lay much stress on this difference in 
the number of emigrants, as the proportions given by the 
Italian statistics will probably remain the same, and some of 
the tables to follow have nothing to do with the emigrants 
as such. 

Some of the so-called permanent emigrants are constantly 
returning to Italy. In answer to an inquiry, Sig. Bodio, the 
amiable director of the Statistical department, wrote to me as 
follows : 

It results from the tables of the port officers that, in 1888, there landed 
at Genoa, Naples, Palermo and Brindisi 31,954 Italian passengers 
(27,221 males and 4733 females), of whom 3233 were of the first or 
second class. Of these 31,954, 18,855 came from the Argentine; 
2525 from Uruguay; 2486 from Brazil; 449 from other parts of South 
America; 6331 from the United States; 544 from Tunis; 764 from 
Egypt. 

In giving you these statistics I think it well further to observe that the 
above figures, 31,954, are within the actual number, as they do not 
include those who landed at other ports of the kingdom, nor those who 
landed at foreign ports, such as Marseilles and Bordeaux, and who 
re-entered Italy by the land frontier ; and further, those are not included 
who land at Genoa, Naples, etc., coming from a European port. 

According to the replies made by the communal authorities 
to official questions, those emigrants who have returned to Italy 
are generally better off than when they went. Most of them 
have made a good provision for their old age, and some — espe- 
cially in the province of Genoa — are even rich. The replies 
from the Southern provinces were that all who had returned 
were fairly well off. 

In comparing the total of emigration with that of the inhabi- 
tants of Italy, we find that in 1887 for every 100,000 inhabi- 
tants there were 426 permanent and 294 temporary emigrants. 
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The transoceanic emigration from Germany for the same year 
amounted to 213 per 100,000; and in Great Britain and Ireland 
to 770. Italy, however, is one of the most thickly settled coun- 
tries in Europe, having a population of 105 to the square kilo- 
metre, while Germany has only 87, France 72, and Austria Cis- 
Lithania 74. At the same time the excess of births over deaths 
in Italy per 1000 inhabitants is 10.51, while the emigration is 
little more than three per 1000. 

As will be seen by Table A, the principal centres of emigra- 
tion are Venetia, Piedmont, Lombardy, Campania, Calabria, the 
Basilicate, Abruzzi, and Tuscany. 

TABLE A. 
Italian Emigration: Territorial Distribution. 





Population, 


1887, Total 
emigration 


1887, Total 


1887, Emigra- 


1888, Total 


Regions. 


Dec. 31, 1885 


per 100.000 


permanent 


tion to the 


permanent 




(as calculated). 


population. 


emigration. 


United States. 


emigration. 


Piedmont .... 


3.173.303 


927 


12,180 


962 


13,212 


Turin 




1,052,065 
919,185 


911 


4,702 


735 


4,825 


Liguria 




632 


4,734 


779 


5,224 


Genoa 




784,814 


73' 


4,706 


773 


5,208 


Lombardy 




3.838,360 


601 


12,784 


238 


'5,792 


Venetia . 




2.954,595 


2,523 


26,239 


182 


81,042 


Emilia . . 




2,261,660 


268 


1,817 


260 


9,033 


Tuscany . 




2,294,605 


599 


4,606 


628 


4,765 


Lucca 




296,343 


2,877 


2,911 


530 


3, '54 


Marches . 




978,447 


242 


2,057 


22 


2,599 


Umbria . 




598,479 


20 


45 


23 


39 


Rome . . 




937,7' 2 


1 




— 


18 


Abruzzi and Molise 


1,386,817 


1,018 


12,447 . 


9.933 


11,684 


Campobasso . 


385,140 


2,605 


9,084 


7.983 


7,843 


Chieti . . . 


361,281 


866 


2,858 


1,472 


2,953 


Campania . . . 


3,011,748 


764 


20,786 


9.43' 


2i,355 


Benevento . . 


252,439 


1,097 


2,464 


'.595 


3,686 


Caserta . . . 


746,288 


518 


2,928 


2,012 


2,470 


Salerno . . . 


573,683 


2,010 


11,060 


5>'35 


9,703 


Apulia 


i,675>47i 


85 


908 


425 


i,332 


Basilicate (Potenza) 


549,699 


2,312 


12,058 


5,997 


8,535 


Calabria .... 


1,304,980 


1,047 


12,938 


5.250 


14,978 


Catanzaro . . 


446,749 


1,013 


4.353 
8,280 


2,398 


5,092 


Cosenza . . . 


470,605 


1,878 


2,773 


9,625 


Sicily 


3,103,206 


'59 


4,148 


3.085 


5.603 


Palermo . . 


735,662 


320 


2,147 


2,112 


2,678 


Sardinia .... 


711,518 


20 


1 


6 


— 


Total for Kingdom 


29,699,785 




127,748 


37> 221 


195,211 



In Venetia the emigration — especially from the provinces of 
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Belluno and Udine — was formerly only temporary, but now is 
becoming permanent ; and instead of seeking summer employ- 
ment in neighboring countries, the inhabitants are emigrating 
in large numbers to South America. While the temporary 
emigration increased from 44,753 in 1887 to 50,792 in 1888, the 
permanent emigration increased in the same time from 26,239 
to 81,042. In Piedmont the greatest temporary emigration is 
from Cuneo on the French frontier; the greatest permanent 
emigration is from the province of Turin, which contains the 
largest city. In Lombardy the temporary emigration remained 
about the same in 1888 as in 1887 (over 9000), whereas perma- 
nent emigration increased by 3000, from nearly 1 3,000 to nearly 
16,000; chiefly from the province of Mantua, that from Como 
having fallen off. The permanent emigration from Campania 
was about the same for those two years, being 20,786 in 1887 
and 21,355 in 1888; it is chiefly from the provinces of Salerno, 
Avelino, Benevento, and Caserta, that from Salerno amounting 
to more than the rest put together. That from the province of 
Naples is comparatively small, owing to the cheapness of life in 
that large town and the easiness of getting a livelihood ; these, 
taken together with the pleasure of living there, destroy the 
inducements to emigrate. Naples is perhaps the only large city 
where the pure delight of living at all counterbalances the desire 
to live better. In Calabria the emigration increased in these 
two years by about 2000; being 12,938 in 1887, and 14,978 in 
1888. Two-thirds comes from the province of Cosenza, most 
of the remainder from that of Catanzaro, the emigration from 
Reggio being hardly worth mentioning. The emigration from 
the Basilicate fell off, from 1887 to 1888, from 12,058 to 8535. 
The emigration from the Abruzzi also fell off in the same years 
from 12,447 t0 11,684, three-fourths of it coming from the prov- 
ince of Campobasso, the remainder chiefly from Chieti. The 
total emigration from Tuscany also fell off from 13,226 to 1 1,739 ! 
nearly all of this coming from Lucca and Massa Carrara. Even 
what is put down as permanent emigration from these last prov- 
inces is strictly only temporary, as it consists almost entirely 
of plaster-image makers and sellers, peddlers and gardeners, 
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nearly all of whom return after a few years with a respectable 
sum of money. It should be remarked that the compartimenti 
or ancient divisions of Italy are by no means equal in size and 
population. It is an interesting fact that from the province of 
Latium, which includes Rome, the emigration in 1887 was only 
ten, and in 1888 only twenty-five. 

The small amount of emigration from the large cities of 
Italy is peculiarly noticeable. Naples is the largest town, and 
has a density of population superior to that of London, Paris, 
Berlin, or Vienna ; yet its emigration is less than from many 
a good-sized village of the Basilicate or Calabria. This is very 
evident from the following table of the total emigration (both 
permanent and temporary) from the largest Italian towns in 
1884, 1885 and 1886: 

TABLE B. 

Emigration from Italian Cities. 





Population. 


Emigration. 




1884. 


1885. 


1886. 




494,314 
3 2I , 8 39 
300.337 
252,832 
244,991 

179.515 
169,001 


786 

1,128 

9 

1,494 

307 

182 

20 


800 

1,141 

8 

i,749 
386 
223 

77 


965 
1,218 

4 

1,821 

284 

322 

94 



The causes of emigration from Italy are in part the same as 
from other countries : bad harvests, low wages, want of work, 
desire to get on in the world or to lay up money, and invitations 
of friends who have already emigrated. But the main cause of 
the great emigration from South Italy can only be expressed by 
the word " misery ." In the reports made by the provincial au- 
thorities as to the causes of emigration, the prefect of Potenza 
says as follows : 
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Without doubt misery is the prime cause which incites the departure 
of agricultural laborers and others, because their wages are not enough 
for the needs of life, whilst on the other hand the rent of dwellings and 
of land and the interest on capital rise. This last has risen enormously 
in these last years, so as to average for small sums — reckoning in all 
the necessary expenditure — even as much as 60 per cent. For in- 
stance, a loan is made in May to a laborer of a hectolitre of grain, with 
the obligation of paying it in August with one and a quarter. The 
metayer system being in use here only in rare instances, each laborer's 
family is forced to rent from a proprietor a portion of land, and as they 
cannot cultivate it with what remains over from the last harvest, nor from 
the profit of labor they have rendered to landowners and large tenant- 
farmers, they are obliged to borrow in order to purchase seed and for 
the subsequent tillage. The agricultural laborer has also to bear the 
heavy expense of renting a dwelling house, there being none on the 
lands. 

The Deputy Fortunato said at the Peoples' Banks congress at 
Bologna : 

How often in my journeys through this province has come before me 
the same monotonous and uniform scene : the country deserted, poor 
in vegetation, very poor in inhabitants ; the streams are torrents, the 
slopes are cut up by landslips, the old forests are cut down ; the culture 
is merely on the surface, the lands have no roadways ; the holdings have 
either uncertain titles, and are the source of public and private litiga- 
tion, or are burdened with mortgages and loans ; only here and there, at 
long intervals, there are clusters of wretched cottages at the top of some 
hill ; above is a village safe from malaria and bandits. 

Sig. Nitti writes in his pamphlet : 

He who has not closely seen the state of the laborers in Southern 
Italy can have no idea of the misery which obliges them to leave their 
native land. Add to this the sloth and vileness of the ruling class. 
In some provinces every citizen who can count on 500 or 600 lire of 
annual income thinks himself justified in not working and, as they say, 
" lives on his rent" Nowhere have I seen so large a number of vagrants 
and of those who live on their rents as in Southern Italy. I can recall 
in a place in the Basilicate a wretched village, very poor and miserable 
from malaria and emigration, in which of a population of about 5000 
there were seventy-two priests, and three times as many of those living 
on their rents with no other occupation than village politics. Now all 
these idlers must live on the scanty produce of their lands, which they 
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lease at monstrous prices to poor laborers who, to cultivate them, are 
obliged to have recourse to the cankerworm — small usury. Now the 
small usury of the South is something terrible. On every lira they pay 
five centimes or even ten centimes per week — usury varying from 60 to 
120 per cent yearly. . . . The loan and savings societies in Southern 
Italy are mere risky institutions in the hands of a few speculators. The 
produce banks (monti frumentari), good and worthy institutions which 
the greed of the managers has ruined, are at an end or are dying out 
year by year, and agricultural credit scarcely exists. " The country- 
man," says the report of the prefect of Potenza, " is obliged to remain 
in the condition of a daily laborer. . . . The benevolent institutions 
professedly for the help of laborers, are really obliged to favor the land- 
owners." . . . Whilst in Piedmont 15 per cent of the inhabitants are 
owners, in Liguria 10.30, in Lombardy 5.72, the average in the Neapol- 
itan provinces does not exceed 3.48. . . . Look at the Basilicate : of 
510,000 inhabitants there are, of both sexes, but 15,086 working their 
own lands, and about 10,000 having a competency and capitalists. 
Meanwhile there are 120,666 laborers who must daily fight the hard 
fight with want, and about 230,000 without profession who live at the 
expense of a population which is poor, and one may say without a 
future. The metayer system being almost unknown in the South, the 
farmer is obliged to hire land. In short, the tenants, owing to great dis- 
tress and heavy burdens, are even disappearing. Whilst the proportion 
of tenants in Lombardy is 13.01 per cent, in Venetia 15.84, the per- 
centage barely reaches 8.19 in the Neapolitan region, while that of 
laborers is 54.11. I have seen the few tenant-farmers of the Basilicate, 
victims of a barbarous system of lease, working in despair with the 
desire to clear off the debt contracted for seed-corn ; and often, too 
often, the crop was in value below the cost of the rent and labor. 

The emigrants from the North of Italy, except from the 
provinces of Padua, Treviso and Rovigo, nearly always have 
sufficient money for their journey ; often enough for their 
return ; and some carry an additional amount for emergencies. 
Those from the provinces above named, as well as from Southern 
Italy, rarely have enough for their journey even after selling 
their cottages and their cattle. In general, however, there is a 
disinclination among the emigrants to sell what little land they 
may possess, and thus actually separate themselves from their 
native country ; they either let it or leave it to those of their 
family who stay behind. Very often they are obliged to borrow 
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money for the expenses of their outward journey. Sometimes 
they borrow in common, with a mutual guaranty for payment ; 
and, according to the reports of some of the syndics, have been 
forced to pay usurious interest as high as 50 per cent. Of late 
years some of the South American governments have offered 
special inducements for emigration ; this is particularly the case 
with Brazil, and emigrants to the province of S. Paolo have been 
given a free passage and a subsidy on their arrival. It is to the 
provinces of S. Paolo and Rio Grande do Sul that Italian emi- 
gration is chiefly directed. Unfortunately, owing to misman- 
agement, very many emigrants accept these propositions with- 
out their contracts being in proper form. The local authorities 
refuse to do anything for them ; they are reduced to extreme 
misery, and large numbers of them have been just sent home 
to Italy at the government expense. Similar misadventures 
have befallen emigrants to Mexico and Costa Rica who had 
accepted the offers of private companies. 

It is in part to remedy this state of things that the law on 
emigration was recently passed by the Italian Parliament. 

This law, promulgated December 30, t888, is both more severe 
and more moderate than the project presented by Sig. Crispi 
twelve months before. Its moderation consists in recognizing 
in theory the right of emigration of all Italians who have ful- 
filled the obligations imposed on them by law, — more particu- 
larly of course those relating to their military duties, — and in 
imposing no penalty on incitement to emigration unattended by 
the hope of pecuniary gain. Its severity was called out by the 
revelations made to the congressional committee in the United 
States with regard to the practices of Italian emigration agents 
and padroni. Its provisions are, summarily, as follows : 

Soldiers of the first and second category on unlimited leave cannot 
go abroad without a previous permission from the minister of War. No 
one can enroll emigrants, sell or distribute tickets or otherwise assist emi- 
gration, for the sake of gain, unless he has obtained a license as agent 
from the minister, or as sub-agent from the prefect. No license will be 
issued to a person who has been convicted of crime. The agent must 
deposit caution money to the amount of 600 or 1000 dollars; and his 
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license can be withdrawn if he has not conformed to the law, or assists 
in the emigration of men liable to military service, of fugitives from 
justice or escaped convicts, or of minors destined to itinerant em- 
ployments such as organgrinders, peddlers, etc. The sub-agent is nomi- 
nated by the agent, who is responsible for his acts, and is approved by 
the prefect. The emigrant is liable to the agent or sub-agent for nothing 
as compensation for mediation or otherwise, and solely for the sums 
actually disbursed for him ; and the agent infringing this rule is liable to 
a fine of ten times the sum received. Between the emigrant and the 
agent there must be a contract in triplicate (one copy to be given to 
the emigrant, one to the captain of the port of embarcation, and one to 
be retained by the agent) which, besides the name, age, profession and 
last domicile of the emigrant, must show the date of military leave and 
the permission of the minister of War ; the place, of departure and the 
place or port of destination ; the approximate date of departure ; the 
name of the ship and the berth assigned to the emigrant, with guaranties 
of sufficient space according to existing regulations ; where the voyage 
is not direct, the time and place of stoppage for change of ship and the 
name and description of the new vessel ; if the passage is wholly or 
partly gratuitous, the total or partial price of passage, including the cost 
of sustenance on board, which must not be inferior to the standard 
established by previous regulations ; the quantity of baggage which the 
emigrant can take. All contracts obliging the emigrants to pay price 
of passage by personal service or days' work are null and void. The 
emigrant can claim double what he has paid for the passage if this has 
been paid either in whole or in part by a government, by an emigration 
society or by a colonization agent. Persons who act as emigration 
agents for gain without a license, or who contravene this law or the 
regulations made in accordance with it, will be punished with 100 to 
1000 dollars' fine and one to six months' imprisonment. Shipowners, 
captains and charterers who receive on board emigrants without a con- 
tract will incur, if Italians, the same penalty, and the captain will be 
suspended ; if they are foreigners, a triple fine will be imposed. 

This would seem to prevent any man emigrating on his own 
account ; although this difficulty will probably be got over by 
considering him as a passenger and not an emigrant, and will 
probably be provided for by a regulation. 

While this law seems well devised for putting an end to impo- 
sitions practised on Italian emigrants by agents and contractors, 
it is also designed to hinder the emigration of the better elements 
of the population ; especially of young men in robust health and 
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possessing the elements of education, and particularly those fit 
for military and naval service. It is harmful to our interests in 
exactly the proportion that it is advantageous to Italy. It de- 
prives us of the better class of immigrants ; we shall therefore 
have to use the greater vigilance in preventing the immigration 
of persons whom we do not want. At the same time the pro- 
visions of this law would render it comparatively easy for us to 
satisfy ourselves as to the character and condition of the intend- 
ing emigrants before their departure for America. 

Mr. George L. Catlin, our consul at Zurich, proposed to the 
congressional committee on immigration a scheme of consular 
supervision of emigration which seems perfectly practicable for 
a small country like Switzerland ; and with the help of this law 
and the active good will of the Italian authorities, it might be 
made to work well in Italy. Mr. Catlin's plan is in substance 
the following : 

(i) Every person intending to emigrate to the United States must 
declare his intention at least three months beforehand to the nearest 
United States consul ; bringing with him an official certificate from the 
mayor or other officer of his town, showing him to be a person of good 
character and standing in the community. 

(2) The applicant's declaration of intention — specifying domicile, 
occupation, names of parents, whether married or single, whether ever 
sentenced for crime, etc. — is to be made in triplicate. 

(3) The consul makes inquiries, and if the replies are not satisfactory 
refuses to authenticate the applicant's declaration. 

(4) If satisfactory, the consul authenticates, keeps one copy, returns 
one to the emigrant, and sends one to the United States treasury or 
custom-house. The emigrant's copy serves as his permit for landing. 

Most of this information would be furnished, according to the 
Italian law, by the contract with the emigration agent. What 
remaining information is desirable could probably be easily 
obtained if our government were to enter into a diplomatic 
agreement with Italy for this purpose. The regulations which 
are required by the Italian law, and which must be made in 
order to carry it out, could easily be so worded as to compel the 
communal authorities to indorse on the emigrant's passport or 
application all the information which we should need. 
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In the accompanying tables I have endeavored to show the 
general charactei of Italian emigration ; more especially of that 
part of it which is turned towards the United States ; and for 
that reason, in Tables C, D, and E, I have included only those 
parts of Italy from which the emigration to the United States 
is chiefly derived. It will be seen from Table A (page 483) 
that by far the greater part of the emigration to the United 
States comes from South Italy, especially from the regions of 
the Abruzzi, Campania, the Basilicate, Calabria and Sicily. 
The emigration from these provinces to the United States, 
according to the Italian statistics, amounted in 1887 to 31.696 
as compared with 5525 from the remainder of the kingdom ; 
or about 85 per cent of the total. Table C, which shows the 
emigration from these provinces according to age and sex, would 
seem to show from the number of women and children — which 
is proportionally increasing every year — that such emigrants 
are likely to be permanent settlers. 

TABLE C. 

Italian Emigration, according to Age and Sex, from Certain Provinces 
for the Year 1887. 



Men. 



Women. 



Children under 14. 



Piedmont . . . 

Turin . . . 
Liguria .... 

Genoa . . 
Tuscany . . . 

Lucca . . . 
Abruzzi .... 

Campobasso 

Chieti . . . 
Campania . . . 

Benevento . 

Caserta . . 

Salerno . . 
Potenza .... 
Calabria . . . 

Catanzaro . 

Cosenza . . 
Sicily .... 

Palermo . . 

Total for Kingdom 



7*23 
2,960 

3.484 
9.7'4 

«3.54i 



7.058 
9,891 



2,426 



2,909 

2.932 

2,39° 

7,048 
2,234 

2,190 
2,062 
6,321 



4,016 
5,620 

1,131 



4.362 

1,152 

696 

1,169 



4.233 



2,865 
1,621 



764 



854 

M52 

362 

767 
35° 



117 
2,801 



200 
J.407 

436 



2.375 
622 
426 

1.564 

3.012 



2,135 
Mi8 



958 



939 
622 

'59 

1,249 
274 

'57 

355 

1,938 



'37 
1,253 

580 



78,636 



25,860 



23,252 
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Table D shows the occupations of male emigrants over four- 
teen years of age from the same provinces. 

TABLE D. 

Occupation of Male Emigrants from Italy over 14 Years of Age, 
for the Year 1887. 





Agricultural 
laborers, 


Masons 








Miscellaneous 




and 


Day laborers. 


Artisans. 


and 




shepherds, etc. 


stonecutters. 








unknown. 


Piedmont . . . 


4,824 


376 


797 


738 




688 


Turin 




1,839 


173 


201 




276 


420 


Liguria . 




1,787 


167 


344 


319 




337 


Genoa 




«>774 


163 


343 




317 


334 


Tuscany . 




1,192 


!5 2 


,,29 7 „, 


440 




354 


Lucca 




759 


49 


880 




373 


329 


Abruzzi . 




8,243 


493 


335 


440 




203 


Campobasso . 


6,369 


399 


117 




116 


44 


Chieti . . . 


i,593 


82 


"35 




280 


144 


Campania . . . 


8,359 


1,690 


1,809 


736 




947 


Benevento . 


1,390 


395 


*95 




168 


44 


Caserta . . 


i,594 


48 


! 57 




161 


102 


Salerno . . 


3,620 


743 


1,016 




358 


584 


Basilicate . . . 


5,327 


328 


607 


627 




167 


Calabria . . . 


6,392 


326 


1,722 


876 




575 


Catanzaro 


2,329 


>37 


1,122 




16S 


263 


Cosenza . . 


3,982 


163 


542 




702 


189 


Sicily .... 


L^S 


107 


374 


496 




394 


Palermo . . 


488 


3° 


57 




267 


289 


Total from above i 
regions, 


37>'39 


3,639 


7,285 


4,672 




3,66s 


Total for Kingdom 


50,882 


5,536 


«o,437 


6,491 




5.390 



It will be seen from this that, of the total of 56,400, the 
number of common laborers, whether farm hands, masons or 
others, amounts to 48,063, or about 85 per cent. The num- 
ber of artisans was 4672, while 3665 are put down as miscel- 
laneous. Of these last, 518 only are classified as of the 
mercantile class, 300 as peddlers, 69 as theatrical artists, 43 as 
painters, sculptors, engravers, etc., 229 as doctors or as belong- 
ing to other liberal professions, and 175 as servants. Even the 
artisans — not highly skilled at that — and those of other occu- 
pations may be obliged to become simple day-laborers on reach- 
ing the land of their destination through the want of work in 
their own lines. 
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Table E shows the character of the emigration from the 
aforesaid provinces for illiteracy, and for economy — so far as 
the state of the savings banks is any criterion. 



TABLE E. 
Illiteracy and Thrift. 





Illiteracy. 


State or Savings Banks 
on Dec. 31, 1885. 




Percentage of 


Illiterates mar- 


Illiterates, 








illiterates over 


ried in 1885, 


percentage 


Number 


Amount 




6 years of age, 


percentage on 


among con- 


of 


in 




according to 


hundred 


scripts born 


depositors. 


dollars. 




census of x88i. 


couples. 


in 1865. 






Piedmont . . 


32.27 


17.48 


17.85 


304.174 


31,032,500 


Turin . . 


25.IO 


II.44 


11.80 


«43.095 


14,991,100 


Liguria . . . 


44.49 


28.71 


30-74 


109,827 


11,977,700 


Genoa . . 


45-5° 


29.IO 


33-'6 


97,984 


1 1,240,000 


Tuscany . . . 


61.92 


S'-'S 


47-49 


291,690 


27.375.20O 


Lucca . . 


58.87 


46.54 


4°-55 


40,062 


4404,000 


Abruzzi . . . 


80.61 


7 2 -54 


6 2-55 


40,306 


J.9O7.30O 


Campobasso 


82.06 


75-89 


58.16 


«o,933 


301,700 


Chieti . . 


82.24 


76.61 


68.63 


12,992 


516,900 


Campania . . 


75-22 


68.86 


57-83 


219,431 


16,720,300 


Benevento . 


81.80 


75- 2 3 


66.91 


5,962 


H5.300 


Caserta . . 


78.04 


73-72 


66.21 


35.7'5 


1,215,600 


Salerno . . 


80.04 


74-47 


67.19 


25*96 


1,227,000 


Potenza . . . 


85.18 


79-45 


67.70 


'5.74J 


689,000 


Calabria . . . 


84.97 


82.53 


69.98 


36,846 


1,870,700 


Catanzaro . 


8379 


81.92 


60.64 


1 5. '95 


557.500 


Cosenza 


86.36 


83-23 


73-34 


11,768 


982,500 


Sicily. . . . 


81.18 


76.33 


69.52 


160,831 


12,952,300 


Palermo . 


74.10 


6505 


58.38 


57.237 


3.532,300 


Total for ! 
Kingdom) ' * 


61.94 

of which 

Males, 54.56 
Females, 69.32 


54-92 

of which 

Males, 44*32 
Females, 65.56 


46.37 


2,717,867 


284,022,700 



The statistics of illiteracy are of three different kinds : in 
those giving the illiterates over six years of age, of course all 
the very old men and women are included; those relating to 
marriage include both men and women of various ages, but most 
of them young ; among the conscripts the illiterates are young 
men of twenty, all of whom ought to have had a chance of 
receiving instruction, and all of whom have been born since Italy 
became a united country. It must be added that such is the 
progress of education that the percentage of illiterates among 
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married pairs and among conscripts diminishes yearly, though 
more in the North than in the South of Italy. Of the emi- 
grants coming to the United States in all probability 82 per 
cent — or to take the figures in their most favorable aspect, 
at least 78 per cent — do not know how to read and write. We 
therefore have to deal with an ignorant class of immigrants. 

Now as to their thrift. In the statistics of the savings 
banks are not included the monti di pietd or government pawn- 
shops ; the casse di prestanze agrarie or agricultural loan-banks ; 
or the various opere pie, i.e., benevolent institutions. Into the 
condition of these last, and especially as regards the amount of 
money wasted in the management, an inquest is now in prog- 
ress ; and it is hoped that a complete reform will soon be made. 
The thrift of Southern Italy, as shown by the savings banks, by 
no means compares with that of Northern Italy; nor do the 
country districts approach in that respect the large towns. Ac- 
cording to what has been quoted above, the savings institutions 
in some parts of South Italy have not been a benefit to the 
class from which emigration is derived. But the poverty of the 
peasantry by no means argues a want of thrift ; for we find that 
the emigrants who have returned with a little money are then 
able to display those economic qualities which distinguish Ital- 
ians. For they are a frugal, temperate, and industrious race. 
The existence of the public lotteries has often been brought up 
as a proof of Italian thriftlessness ; but statistics prove, curi- 
ously enough, that even in districts where the amount spent 
in lotteries increases, the amount deposited in savings banks 
increases in even greater proportion. As the Italians are noto- 
riously hard-working and industrious, they would prove extremely 
desirable settlers and, in the second generation, good citizens, 
for the habit of thrift is one to be encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged in America ; and fears lest they might introduce a 
lower style of living to the detriment of the country seem, at 
least to the writer, unfounded. In countries like the Argentine 
and Uruguay, where (partly owing to their numbers and concen- 
tration) they do not have so many difficulties of language to 
contend with, the Italians have proved a very desirable class of 
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settlers ; and in the province of Rosario, for instance, they are 
predominant. In other parts of the Argentine they have much 
of the trade in their hands and control most of the river navi- 
gation. 

As to the general morality of the Italians, the reports of our 
consuls give a very favorable account. The percentage of ille- 
gitimacy is very small ; but Italy is a country in which mar- 
riages are made very early. I have not attempted to give any 
criminal statistics, because, on studying them, I found that the 
districts of the Court of Appeal did not coincide with the terri- 
torial divisions and that the laws still varied in the different 
parts of the country — unity in criminal legislation and criminal 
justice not yet having been attained. Add to this that criminal 
statistics are in general worthless, except in comparisons with 
other countries, — and even then are worth little, unless there 
be a certain equality in civilization and a similarity in the modes 
of administering justice. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to give my personal experience. I 
have travelled in almost every part of Italy at all times of day 
and night, and have never been in any way molested or had any 
suspicion of trouble. I have lived now for over three years on 
the outskirts of Alassio, a town of 6000 inhabitants, about 
half-way between Nice and Genoa. Theft here is rare, burglary 
unknown ; so that we have slept for weeks with doors unlocked 
and even open — after the earthquake for instance — and never 
think of locking them during the day, though the house may be 
quite deserted. A murder has not been known here for fifty 
years, until recently in a quarrel between workmen from distant 
provinces. Illegitimate children are very rare ; crimes produced 
by lust are.almost unknown. 

Taking everything together it would seem that the Italians, 
in spite of poverty and illiteracy, are — if they will remain in 
the United States — a desirable element to fuse with our mot- 
ley population. They bring to us the logical qualities of the 
Latin race, and they show in the long run the effect of an expe- 
rience which no other people in Europe has had — of over two 

thousand years of civilization. 

Eugene Schuyler. 



